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possible means for monitoring contamination, but it has a very low
benefit-cost relationship in comparison with achieving disease free-
dom from important pathogens through vaccination and the hygienic
handling, preservation, and storage of boar semen.

Diseases of Sheep and Goats

The major disease of sheep and goats that is currently inhibiting
the international movement of semen from these species is scrapie.
The countries of the world that are free of scrapie do not want to
introduce the disease. Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are
among the only major sheep-producing countries of the world that
are free of both scrapie and maedi-visna.

Recently, efforts have been made in Australia and New Zealand
to introduce new sheep and goat genotypes using systems based on
artificial breeding and long-term quarantine (up to 5 years). Early
results of experimental trials in the United States with scrapie-in-
fected breeding stock and noninfected recipients have been reported
by Foote et al. (1986). The experiments consist of groups in which
embryo transfer in sheep with artificially induced scrapie embryo
transfer in goats with artificially induced scrapie and embryo trans-
fer in sheep with naturally occurring scrapie are being conducted.
After 5 years of the trial, only the positive control group (both donors
and recipients were scrapie exposed), have expressed the disease.

An additional project is the artificial insemination of scrapie-free
ewes with semen from scrapie-infected sires. After 3 years, there has
been no evidence of scrapie in the progeny. If these results continue,
artificial breeding may provide the means to control this disease and
to ensure the safe collection of genetic material from sheep and goats
in countries where scrapie is a problem.

For the long-term storage of germplasm from sheep and goats,
such assurances as freedom from scrapie, maedi-visna, and caprine
arthritis and encephalitis would be mandatory. Scrapie has become
the most difficult of all animal diseases to diagnose and control be-
cause of the inability to diagnose it except on clinical signs, which
then have to be followed by histological examination and reproduc-
tion of the disease in homologous and heterologous species based on
intracerebral inoculation of brain and other tissues.

In those countries in which scrapie does not exist, the opportuni-
ties for a structured AB program are present. Development of such
programs has taken place in Australia and New Zealand, often at
existing cattle AB centers. The standard disease controls are similar
to those established for cattle. Requirements for quality control, han-